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Dallas: 
Reflections  6 


Question:  Why  can’t  female 
GSA  nongrads  join  the  Regular 
Army  or  Reserve? 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  Women  who 
don’t  graduate  from  high  school  don’t 
complete  their  initial  tours.  We  have 
the  same  problem  with  male  non- 
grads, but  it  is  less  serious.  That’s  why 
we’ve  decided  to  not  go  after  this 
group  of  people.  In  the  long  run,  we’re 
keeping  our  own  mission  low  because, 
we’re  helping  the  Army  hold  down  its 
attrition  rate. 

Question:  I’m  a good  recruiter. 
Why  am  I being  punished  by  being 
ordered  to  attend  weekend  and  eve- 
ning training  sessions?  Have  we  for- 
gotten about  quality  of  life? 

CSM  Abner;  We  haven’t  forgo- 
tten about  it.  And,  you’re  not  being 
punished.  As  a good  recruiter  you 
know  yours  is  not  a nine-to-five  job. 
You  conduct  appointments  when  it’s 
convenient  for  the  prospect,  the  pa- 
rents or  the  influencers.  That  means 
your  days  can  start  very  early  and  end 
late.  Your  leaders  have  to  fit  in  train- 
ing when  they  know  it  won’t  prevent 
you  from  keeping  those  appoint- 
ments. And,  as  a good  soldier,  you  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  training.  It 
is  what  sharpens  your  technique, 
gives  you  new  ideas,  and  keeps  you 
going  when  you’re  feeling  burned  out. 
Without  it,  none  of  us  would  be  good 
recruiters  for  very  long. 

Question:  The  Old  Guard  wears 
a special  white  belt  with  their  dress 
blues  for  ceremonies.  If  the  Army 
allows  the  Old  Guard  to  wear  the 
white  belt,  why  can’t  I wear  it  during 


special  functions? 

CSM  Abner:  There  are  occasion, 
such  as  when  you  serve  as  the  member 
of  a color  guard,  that  you  are  autho- 
rized to  wear  a white  web  belt.  But 
normally  it’s  a better  idea  to  stick  to 
the  uniform  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
worn.  By  changing  the  uniform  that 
says  ’’Army”  to  the  civilian  world, 
we’re  also  confusing  them  about  who 
we  are.  When  worn  properly,  the  uni- 
form looks  sharp.  Be  proud  of  that  and 
it’ll  show. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  Command  Ser- 
geant Major  Tommie  L.  Abner  will 
depart  USAREC  in  August  for  his 
new  assignment  as  Command  Ser- 
geant Major,  U.S.  Military  Commu- 
nity Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany.  We’ll 


miss  his  more  than  a decade’s  worth 
of  recruiting  experience.  The  Com- 
mand Sergeant  Major  joined  the  Com- 
mand as  a field  recruiter  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  and  worked  his  way  up 
as  a station  commander,  guidance 
counselor  and  first  sergeant,  earning 
his  gold  badge  with  three  sapphire 
stars  in  the  process.  He  also  served  as 
a HQ  USAREC  IG  team  member, 
battalion  sergeant  major  in  Indiana- 
polis, and  command  sergeant  major 
for  5th  Brigade,  before  becoming 
USAREC’s  top  NCO  in  October 
1983.  We  thank  CSM  Abner  for  the 
outstanding  job  he’s  done  for  the 
Command  and  wish  him  and  his  fam- 
ily all  the  best  for  the  future. 


The  Recruiter  Journal  solicits  your  com- 
ments and  questions  for  the  Com- 
manding General  and  the  Command 
Sergeant  Major.  Please  send  them  to: 
United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Command.  ATTN:  Recruiter  Journal, 
Building  103,  Ft.  Sheridan,  IL 
60037-6020.  Or  call:  (312)  926-3918  or 
(AUTOVON)  459-3918. 


TOMMIE  L.  ABNER 
Command  Sergeant  Major 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command 


ALLEN  K.  ONO 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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USAREC  Today 


Congress  changes 
military  retirement  system 


As  we  go  to  press,  Congress  has  passed  a major  change 
in  the  military  retirement  system  for  all  new  RA 
soldiers. 

Current  members,  including  members  of  the  delayed 
entry  program,  as  well  as  retired  soldiers  and  all  prior 
service  personnel,  will  not  be  affected  by  the  changes 
which  take  effect  on  August  1,  1986. 

All  officers  and  RA  enlisted  members  with  no  prior 
service  who  join  on  or  after  that  date  will  be  covered 
under  the  new  system.  As  with  the  old  system,  soldiers 
must  serve  at  least  20  years  to  receive  retirement  benefits. 

Retirement  pay  will  be  figured  using  the  following 
formula: 

2.5  percent  times  number  of  years  served  minus  I 
percent  for  each  year  less  than  30  served  times  average 
of  3 highest  years’  salary. 

That  means,  a soldier  with  20  years’  service  will  receive 
40  percent  of  the  average  of  his  or  her  three  highest  salary 
years.  He  will  receive  57.5  percent  if  he  stays  25  years,  and 
75  percent  for  30  years. 


At  age  62,  a 20-year  retiree  will  begin  receiving  50 
percent,  a 25-year  retiree  will  receive  62.5  percent,  and  so 
on. 

Currently,  soldiers  receive  2.5  percent  for  each  service 
year  multiplied  by  the  salary  they  are  receiving  when  they 
retire,  except  that  soldiers  entering  the  Army  since  1980 
will  use  the  high  three  years  average. 

Percentage  cost  of  living  allowance  increases  for  those 
new  personnel  will  also  be  reduced  by  one  point.  At  age 
62,  they  will  have  a one-time  catch-up.  Then  the  one  point 
deduction  applies  again. 

This  change  applies  to  all  new  members  of  the  military 
services.  The  changes  are  anticipated  to  have  little  or  no 
adverse  impact  on  recruiting,  as  retirement  benefits  are 
not  often  given  as  a reason  individuals  decide  to  enlist. 
Recruiters  should  continue  to  emphasize  other  benefits 

which  are  motivating  enlistment  factors,  such  as  the  GI 
Bill,  Army  College  Fund,  enlistment  bonuses  and  skill 
training. 
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Convincing  a former  Marine  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  is  no  small 
accomplishment.  But,  according  to 
PFC  Wayne  E.  Jones,  SSgt.  George 
M.  Molina  of  the  Huntington  Beach, 
Calif.,  recruiting  station  met  the 
challenge. 

“The  high-tech  aspects  of  the 
Signal  Corps  interested  me,”  said 
Jones,  and  Sergeant  Molina  helped 
me  get  the  MOS  I wanted.” 

Jones  took  a break  from  his  duties 
as  a 7 2E  Telecommunications  Center 
Operator  in  the  54th  Signal  Battalion, 
3rd  Signal  Brigade,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  to  talk  about  his  recruiter  and 
his  change  in  service. 

The  26-year  old  signaler,  ori- 
ginally from  Alberta,  Canada,  said, 
“the  Army’s  $5,000  bonus  for 
enlisting  for  four  years  was  a big 
factor.”  But  Staff  Sergeant  Molina’s 
personal  attention  really  made  the 
difference. 

“Staff  Sergeant  Molina  didn’t  just 
give  a canned  presentation.  He  also 
helped  me  by  setting  up  a PT  program 
to  bring  me  up  to  speed  for  AIT.” 

Jones  said  Molina  went  the  extra 
mile  in  taking  care  of  him,  by  “keeping 
in  touch”  with  his  family.  “He  let 
them  know  how  I was  doing  in  AIT. 
Thanks,  Staff  Sergeant  Molina.” 


Pfc.  Wayne  E.  Jones 


Thanks,  Sarge! 


JULY  1986 
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Live  off-post?  You*re  not  alone. 


Military  families  who  live  off-post 
are  more  common  than  you  might 
think. 

Approximately  five  million 
Americans  are  “active  duty” 
members  of  the  military  “family.” 
This  includes  more  than  two  million 
married  or  single  active  duty 
personnel  and  some  three  million 
family  members.  More  than  one 


New  acronyms  have  been 
assigned  to  each  of  the  special 
mission  categories.  This  change 
is  not  intended  to  institute  a 
massive  purge  of  all  USAREC 
historic  files  and  data  bases. 
Rather,  the  new  terms  should  be 
used  on  all  new  products,  such  as 
reports  and  briefing  materials. 
CATEGORY  ACRONYM 
Officer  Candidate  School, 

Male  OCM 

Officer  Candidate  School, 
Female  OCF 

Officer  Candidate  School, 
Engineer  OCF 


million  military  families  are  scattered 
around  the  world. 

About  a third  of  all  military 
families  are  stationed  overseas  in 
foreign  lands.  Another  third  are 
assigned  to  areas  of  the  United  States 
that  are  far  removed  from  military 
installations.  Recruiting  families 
account  for  the  largest  part  of  this 
group. 

Recruiting 

Lingo 

Officer  Candidate  School, 
Scientist  OCS 

Officer  Candidate  School, 

Total  OC 

ROTC  Quality  Packet  RQ 
ROTC  Referral  Packet  RR 
Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training, 
RA  WA 

Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training, 
USAR  WR 

Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training, 
Total  WOFT 

Army  Nurse  Corps,  RA,  Student 
Nurse  ANAS 


And  only  about  a third  of  all 
military  families  live  on  or  near 
military  bases  in  the  U.S.  These 
figures  show  why  it  is  important  for 
military  families  on  their  own  to 
develop  living  and  family  skills  that 
can  help  make  military  life  happy  and 
rewarding.  □ 


Army  Nurse  Corps,  RA, 
Working  Nurse  ANAW 

Army  Nurse  Corps,  RA, 

Total  ANA 

Army  Nurse  Corps,  USAR,66E 
(Operating 

Room  Nurse)  ANRE 

Army  Nurse  Corps,  USAR,  66F 
(Nurse 

Anesthetist)  ANRF 

Army  Nurse  Corps,  USAR. 
Total  ANR 


New  Option  for  Mail  Order  Customers 


Customers  ordering  merchandise 
from  the  exchange  mail  order  catalog 
now  can  use  credit  cards.  Mastercard 
and  Visa  have  been  approved  for  use 
in  military  exchanges,  as  well  as  for 
charging  catalog  purchases. 

New  order  forms  allowing  catalog 


customers  to  enter  credit  card 
information  will  soon  be  available.  In 
the  interim,  customers  can  still  use  the 
old  form  to  charge  purchases  simply 
by  including  the  name  of  the  card,  the 
number  and  the  card  expiration  date 
on  the  last  line  of  the  order  form. 


The  catalog  sales  center  in  Dallas 
will  charge  the  credit  card  account  on 
receipt  of  the  order  and  ship  the 
merchandise  as  before.  Refunds  or 
adjustments  due  will  be  sent  directly 
to  the  customer,  not  processed  as  a 
credit  to  the  charge  card  account.  □ 
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USAREC  to  install 
portable  phones 


The  Recruiting  Command  hopes 
to  save  over  $8  million  in  phone  bills 
and  countless  man  hours  by  installing 
its  own  telephones. 

That  figure  represents  the  1 0-year 
cost  for  leasing  phones  that  must  be 
installed  by  the  phone  company.  In 
addition  to  its  cost,  this  system 
prevents  stations  from  quickly  open- 
ing for  business  immediately  after  a 
move.  Based  on  successful  tests,  the 
Command  will  acquire  portable  tele- 
phones for  two-man  and  larger 
stations  and  company  headquarters. 

In  addition  to  leasing  savings,  the 
Command  stands  to  gain  between 
$200,000  and  $300,000  on  instal- 
lation fees  annually.  That  amount  is 
based  on  the  number  of  times  a 
recruiting  station  is  opened  or  re- 
located. 

The  Libertyville,  111.,  recruiting 
station  was  one  of  the  test  sites. 
Station  commander  SFC  Charlie 
Rennaker  says  they  have  been  a 
success. 

“Because  of  the  mobility  that 
recruiting  stations  are  known  to  have, 
we  can  now  open  a new  station  at  7 : 30 
in  the  morning  and  have  one  of  our 
most  valuable  tools  operational  by  8 
a.m.  the  same  day  and  without  the 
delays  we  experienced  in  the  past.” 

Rennaker  demonstrated  the  ease 
of  installing  the  new  phones.  In  less 
than  20  minutes,  Rennaker  had 
installed  enough  telephones  to  make  a 


six-man  recruiting  station  oper- 
ational. 

James  H.  Wolf  Jr.,  communi- 
cations specialist  at  HQ  USAREC’s 
Communications  and  Electronics 
Division,  said  the  new  system  is  being 
tested  in  several  areas  and  will  be 
available  to  all  stations  in  the  near 
future. 

“Although  the  specifications  and 
requirements  are  still  being  drafted  as 
we  test  the  system,  the  bid  will  be  put 
out  to  the  civilian  market  as  soon  as 
we  see  what  features  are  necessary  to 
make  the  recruiter’s  mission  easier,” 


says  Wolf. 

“We  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  and  the  rest  of  the  business 
industry,”  says  Wolf.  “In  the  past, 
delays  in  telephone  installation  have 
always  created  problems  — and  very 
costly  problems  at  that. 

“With  this  system,  the  recruiters 
will  have  the  state-of-the-art  equip- 
ment and  will  keep  recruiting  up-to- 
date,  as  well  as  mobile.  Not  only  is  it 
easy  to  install,  but  the  new  system  has 
several  features  which  make  the 
ordinary  telephone  a thing  of  the 
past.”  □ 


An  Army  recruiter  tries  out  his  "portable  telephone" 
(U.S.  Army  Photo) 
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ASK  A GOLD  BA| 

Who,  in  the  recruiter’s  chain  of  coni 
and  responsible  for  the  recruiter’s  Qi 


SSgt.  Jack  G.  Huff 

Roseburg,  Ore.,  recruiting  station, 
Portland  recruiting  battalion: 

The  battalion  commander  and  sergeant  major  who  set 
battalion  policies  and  requirements.  When  the  policies 
and  requirements  are  outrageous,  it  affects  the  recruiter 
and  his  family  and  their  quality  of  life.  Battalion 
commanders  and  sergeants  major  recognize  successful 
recruiters  with  time  for  their  families.  Recruiters  make 
their  own  quality  of  life.  If  you  are  successful,  then  the 
chain  of  command  should  see  that  and  recognize  you.  If 
you  give  1 10%,  you  should  be  given  1 10%.  □ 


SFC  Lynn  A.  Kelel 

Las  Vegas,  West,  Nev.,  recruiting  station, 
Phoenix  recruiting  battalion: 

The  station  commander  is  most  important,  for  a lot  of 
reasons.  It  is  a responsibility  of  the  station  commander  to 
help  even  very  successful  recruiters  learn  how  to  manage 
their  own  time  more  effectively.  Very  few  of  us  can 
evaluate  our  own  performance  even  as  it  impacts  on  our 
families.  Some  directions  from  various  levels  above  us 
don’t  make  sense  or  need  to  be  changed  because  of  the 
impact  they  have  on  our  troops.  It’s  up  to  the  station 
commander  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
levels  of  command.  Finally,  it’s  up  to  the  station 
commander  to  ensure  mission  accomplishment  which  we 
all  know  has  a positive  impact  on  quality  of  life.  □ 
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)GE  RECRUITER 

tnand,  is  most  influential 
ility  of  Life? 

SSgt.  Sam  Tach 

Piqua,  Ohio,  recruiting  station, 

Cincinnati  recruiting  battalion: 

My  station  commander  is  the  most  concerned  about 
my  welfare  and  quality  of  life.  He  is  the  one  who  looks  after 
me  and  shows  me  the  way  to  make  my  life  a lot  easier. 

Also,  my  first  sergeant  and  company  commander,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  recruiter’s  quality  of  life.  □ 


SSgt.  Alton  J.  Griffin  Sr. 

North  Charleston,  S.C.,  recruiting  station, 
Columbia  recruiting  battalion: 

The  station  commander  is  the  most  important  simply 
because  he’s  in  direct  contact  with  the  field  recruiter  on  a 
daily  basis.  He  is  the  one  who’s  responsible  for  training  the 
new  recruiter  and  assuring  that  he  gets  off  to  a good  start. 

He’s  responsible  for  assuring  that  the  station  as  a whole  is 
successful,  thereby  creating  a better 
everyone  through  that  success. 


SEC  James  D.  Parton 

Chestertown,  Md.,  recruiting  station, 
Washington  recruiting  battalion: 

The  station  commander  is  most  influential.  By  making 
sure  the  recruiter  is  trained  and  knowledgeable  and  is  doing 
all  of  things  that  he’s  required  to  do,  this  will  ensure  a good 
quality  of  life.  □ 


JULY  1986 
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Can  the  Dallas 
Plenty  of  folks  i 


Jim  Hansen 
Assistant  Editor 
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here  are  no  exploding  score- 
boards  at  the  Dallas  recruiting  battalion.  But  in  a 
very  quiet  way  — month  after  month  — Dallas 
breaks  records,  sets  new  records,  and  then  breaks 
those  new  records. 

At  press  time,  Dallas  has  made  RA  mission  for 
its  twelfth  consecutive  month.  Combined  RA  and 
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Read  these  comments 
from  members  of 
the  command  staff 


Maj.  Joseph  Gatti 


JOURNAL 


battalion  be  stopped? 
say,  “No  - not  right  now.” 


USAR  mission  eluded  them  only  once  in  those 
\months. 

Each  month,  the  stations  have  a new  mission. 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  almost  like  clockwork, 
the  stations  come  up  with  the  right  applicants,  with 
the  right  qualifications,  in  the  called-for  quantities  - 
at  the  right  time. 

It’s  a simple  formula  but,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  there  is  no  other  way  to  sustain  this  kind 
of  success  for  so  long. 

Can  this  battalion  be  stopped?  Lots  of  folks  who 
ought  to  know  say,  “No  — not  right  now.  Maybe  not 
for  a long  time. 


“Dallas  is  like  a fine-tuned  machine.  That 
machine  is  not  going  to  stutter,  sputter,  buck,  or  slow 
up  until  it  runs  out  of  gas.  A nd  the  Dallas  team  is  not 
about  to  let  that  happen.  ” 

“Think  of  it  this  way,  ” said  one  Dallas  watcher. 
“This  Dallas  team  has  developed  the  habit  of  win- 
ning. They  don’t  worry  about  losing.  Theydon’teven 
think  about  it.  Winning  is  what  they  think  about.  To 
the  Dallas  team,  winning  is  the  laid-back  way  to 
operate  — the  only  way  to  operate.  ’’ 

Who  instills  this  attitude  in  the  battalion’s 
members?  Lt.  Col.  George  D.  Featherston  Jr.  is 
quick  to  give  the  credit  to  his  staff. 


Maj.  Joseph  Gatti’s  branch  is  in- 
fantry, but  he  started  military  life 
destined  not  to  lead  soldiers,  but  to 
command  sailors.  Now  Dallas’  exec- 
utive officer,  Gatti  spent  four  years  at 
the  Navy’s  preparatory  school,  before 
he  was  told  he  would  not  be  accepted 
at  the  Naval  Academy  because  he 
wore  glasses. 

“The  Navy  did  fix  it  up  for  me  to 
attend  the  Military  Academy,  though. 

I graduated  from  there  and  was  com- 
missioned in  1 969. 1 had  my  choice  of 
receiving  a commission  from  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy.  I chose  the 
Army.  I really  knew  nothing  about 
boats,  and  I knew  a lot  about  the 
Army.  It’s  a decision  I’ve  never  re-' 
gretted. 

“I  had  a number  of  misconcep- 
tions about  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand,” says  the  former  jump  school 
company  commander,  who  also  once 
ran  a training  division  at  Fort  Hua- 
chuca.  “Now  I really  love  this  assign- 
ment. Where  else  would  a battalion 
executive  officer  have  a huge  adver- 


tising budget  to  use  in  helping  his  com- 
mander establish  and  administer  an 
advertising  program  that  is  a major 
factor  in  the  attainment  of  mission? 

“In  the  infantry,  there  are  very  few 
majors  whose  days  are  filled  with  as 
much  responsibility  and  interest  as 
mine  are.  How  many  infantry  majors 
are  responsible  for  a fleet  of  vehicles? 
And  then  there  are  stations.  Acting 
for  the  colonel,  I have  35  recruiting 
station  spread  over  62,000  square 
miles  — and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
maintain  those  stations. 

“The  whole  battalion  recruits  to 
make  battalion  mission  box.  I run  my 
staff  the  same  way  the  colonel  runs  the  ' 
field  force.  By  making  the  battalion 
successful,  we  are  all  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. 

“My  dad  used  to  have  a saying 
that  ties  in  exactly  with  what  we’re 
doing.  It  was,  ‘When  no  one  cares 
who  gets  the  credit,  you  have  a win- 
ning team.’  Since  I have  become  a 
member  of  the  Dallas  battalion,  that 
statement  has  a whole  new  meaning 


Capt.  W.  T.  Womack 
for  me.” 

Capt.  Willie  T.  Womack  is  the 
operations  officer.  Womack  gets  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  “Operations 
is  the  pulse  of  the  battalion,”  he  says. 
“We  look  at  all  the  trends.  We  look  at 
the  tendencies  of  the  field  force.  We 
analyze  these  trends  and  make  sure 
they  are  in  line  with  what  the  battalion 
as  a whole  needs  to  make  mission. 

“I  have  to  take  into  consideration 
all  six  of  my  companies.  Operations 
must  see  to  it  that  everybody’s  best 
efforts  are  channeled  to  the  all-impor- 
tant matter  of  making  mission.” 

One  area  of  high  responsibility  for 
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“Recruiters  are  better!” 


Editor’s  Note:  SSgt.  Howard 

Schnorrbusch  is  a very  successful 
commander  of  a one-man  station  at 
Denton,  Texas.  His  credentials  are 
impeccable.  He  was  rookie  of  the 
year  for  the  Dallas  recruiting 
battalion  in  1985.  He  became  a 
station  commander  after  being  a re- 
cruiter for  only  nine  months.  He’s 
received  the  Chief  of  Staff  award 
from  General  John  Wickham  per- 
sonally. At  400  percent  of  his 
production,  he’s  one  of  the  top  senior 
producers  in  his  battalion. 

Schnorrbusch  is  completely 
candid  when  answering  questions 
about  himself  and  about  recruiting. 
He  discusses  sensitive  subjects  with  a 
direct  honesty  and  an  in-depth  pen- 
etration that  can  ruffle  feathers. 


“I  think  the  thing  that  makes  the 
battalion  so  successful  is  the  people 
who  are  doing  the  recruiting,”  said 
Schnorrbusch.  “They  are  younger, 
and  they  are  more  motivated.  They’re 
more  hero-oriented.  They  want  to  be 
something. 

“They  are  not  like  the  guys  they're 
replacing.  The  guys  they're  replacing 
met  minimum  standards.  They 
always  waited  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards  — and  then  they  just  met 
them.  They  called  this  survivability 
— and  they  survived  month  after 
month. 

“This  new  group  — we're  not  like 
that,”  Schnorrbusch  says.  “I’d  rather 
be  a hero  this  month,  and  take  a 
chance  on  next  month.  I know  I’ll  be 
taken  care  of  next  month  because  of 


Womack  is  the  guidance  counseling 
section  at  the  MEPS. 

“The  counseling  shop  — that’s 
where  you’re  made  successful  or  un- 
sucessful,”  says  Womack.  “Regard- 
less, once  the  applicant  gets  there  it 
becomes  the  counselor’s  responsibi- 
lity to  get  that  young  man  ajob  and  put 
him  in  boots. 

“If  you  don’t  have  your  counsel- 
ing shop  working  as  a team,  you  are 
going  to  lose  contracts.  You’ve  going 
to  have  an  abundance  of  QNEs 
(prospects  who  qualified  but  did  not 
enlist),  you’re  going  to  have  people 
coming  out  of  there  unsatisfied,  and 
you’re  going  to  miss  your  mission. 
Your  counseling  shop  has  to  be  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  battalion.  You’ve 
got  to  have  good  people  there,  you’ve 
got  to  have  people  who  know  what 
they’re  doing.  And  you’ve  got  to  have 
good  salesmen  there.” 

Womack  says  his  battalions’s 
counselors  save  about  75  percent  of 
the  young  men  and  woman  who 
looked  at  one  time  like  sure-fire 


QNEs.  Every  one  saved  takes  a trem- 
endous amount  of  strain  off  the  field 
force,  he  pointed  out. 

About  holding  down  DEP  losses, 
Womack  says  the  secret  is  to  stay  on 
top  of  things  — particularly  during  the 
last  month  before  scheduled  ship- 
ping. 

“If  you’re  going  to  have  a prob- 
lem,” Womack  says,  “you’re  going  to 
find  it  will  surface  before  his  or  her 
shipping  date.  'Very  rarely  does  an 
applicant  show  up  and  then  suddenly 
change  his  mind.  Medical  problems 
— if  they  crop  up  — we  have  no  con- 
trol over.  Law  violations  are  another 
problem  — especially  if  the  applicant 
is  concealing  something. 

“On  the  20th  of  each  month,  we 
pull  a complete  list  of  next  month’s 
shippers.  I pass  it  on  to  the  company 
commanders.  They,  in  turn,  take  the 
list  and  bounce  it  off  their  DEP  logs. 
These  people  must  then  be  contracted 
for  a 100  percent  DEP  check  by  the 
company  commanders.  If  we  find  the 
problems  ahead  of  time  — whether 


they  are  medical,  moral  or  adminis- 
trative — we  usually  have  enough 
reaction  time  so  we  can  get  the 
problems  fixed  up  so  every  person  can 
leave  on  time.” 

The  subject  of  pressure  came  up 
again.  Womack  said.  “A  lot  of  people 
think  the  pressure  is  off  the  job  coun- 
selors because  they  don’t  have  indi- 
vidual mission  boxes  to  fill.  Actually 
they  have  more  pressure  than  they’ve 
had  in  their  lives.  They  now  have  the 
mission  box  for  the  whole  battalion  in 
their  hands!  How  much  more  pressure 
could  they  want? 

“If  too  many  applicants  end  up  as 
QNEs,”  Womack  said,  “the  gui- 
dance counselor  operation  is  the  first 
thing  looked  at.  Questions  will  be 
asked.  Is  this  the  beginning  of  a cont- 
inuing problem? 

“I  have  not  had  to  action  here”, 
Womack  said,  “I  have  the  best 
salesmen  in  the  battalion  in  MSgt. 
Leo  Garcia  and  his  staff  of 
counselors:  I’ve  got  to  have  that. 
Otherwise,  I’m  selling  the  field  force 
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the  unselfish  way  this  battalion 
operates.” 

Schnorrbusch  talked  about  the 
changes  that  have  come  about. 
"We’re  replacing  a lot  of  people 
because  of  the  quality  management 
program  we  have  in  the  Dallas 
battalion  now.  If  a person  is  not  a 100 
percenter,  is  not  100  percent 
motivated,  and  is  not  100  percent 
loyal  to  the  battalion  — then  he 
usually  doesn’t  hang  around  too  long. 
That’s  pretty  good  incentive  for  the 
person  who  would  like  to  work  and 
stay  in  this  area. 

"I  believe  in  having  a very  positive 
attitude.  I was  rookie  of  the  year  last 
year  for  the  Dallas  battalion.  I’ve  only 
been  in  recruiting  for  nine  months, 
and  I became  a station  commander. 

“I  use  positive  motivation  all  the 
time.  When  I first  came  to  this 
company,  my  first  sergeant  told  me 
something.  He  said,  ‘Sgt.  Schnorr- 


busch, the  longer  you  continue  to 
prospect  and  the  harder  you  work  — 
you’ll  find  the  luckier  you’ll  get.’  He 
was  right.  I’ve  been  lucky  ever 
since. 

“I  start  every  day  with  a positive 
attitude.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a winner 
before  I start.  I know  I can’t  fail.  I give 
200  percent  to  the  Army.  I start  every 
day  new  — and  what  turns  out  turns 
out.  I go  for  the  best,  and  so  far  I’ve 
achieved  it.  The  only  person  who  can 
stop  Howard  Schnorrbusch  is 
Howard  Schnorrbusch.  Nobody  else 
in  the  battalion  can  stop  me.  I can  be 
anything  I want  to  be.” 

Schnorrbusch  firmly  believes  in 
establishing  a rapport  with  the 
parents.  “I  like  to  talk  with  them 
within  72  hours  after  my  first  contact 
with  the  students.  Winning  the 
parents’  trust  is  very  important  in 
recruiting.  If  you  won  over  the  parents, 
you’ve  won  over  the  student  and  you 
have  no  problem. 

Schnorrbusch  has  very  inter- 
esting ideas  on  the  role  that  colleges 
can  play  in  Army  recruiting.  “Since  I 
graduated  from  college,  I have  been 
able  to  use  this  experience  in  bringing 
college  students  into  the  Army.  I’m 
taking  courses  now  at  Central  Texas 
— one  of  two  colleges  that  I’m 
assigned  to  recruit  in. 

“I  incorporate  my  job  and 
attendance  there.  I help  myself,  and  I 
help  the  Army  by  recruiting  there. 
Just  being  there  in  uniform  generates 
enough  leads  a day  to  take  care  of  my 
production  management  sheet  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  I find  that  wearing  a 
uniform  to  classes  is  a big  asset.” 


Schnorrbusch  hopes  that  the  next 
step  the  Army  has  in  mind  for  him  is 
the  command  of  a larger  station.  “I 
look  forward  to  managing  a multi-man 
station.  My  goal  right  now  is  to  be  able 
to  do  that  by  next  March.  I think  I can 
have  the  top  large  station  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  sergeant  says  that  recruiting 
is  a lot  of  fun.  “If  people  would  look  at 
recruiting  as  being  fun  instead  of  a 
stressful  task,  it  would  be  a lot  easier. 
Nobody  says  you  have  to  go  home  at 
10:30  at  night.  There’s  not  a set  time. 
If  I like  what  I’m  doing.  I’ll  continue  to 
do  it. 

“Recruiting  is  something  I’ll  use 
as  a stepping  stone  for  my  entire 
Army  career.  What  I’ve  learned  in 
recruiting  is  something  I’ll  use  the  rest 
of  my  life.  If  I can  apply  what  I’ve 
learned  in  recruiting,  can  you  imagine 
what  kind  of  politician  I can  be?” 

Schnorrbusch  is  consistently 
positive  about  recruiting,  about  his 
action  in  his  recruiting  duties,  and 
about  the  rewards  that  can  be  attained 
— both  now  and  in  the  future. 

“I  haven’t  had  a single  DEP  loss 
since  I’ve  been  in  recruiting.  I haven’t 
put  in  a Cat  IV  grad;  I haven’t  put  in  a 
non-grad.  All  those  people  I make  go 
back  to  school  or  work  on  their  stuff  If 
they  do  decide  to  go  in  to  the  Army 
later,  they  are  then  in  a position  where 
they  can  get  what  they  want. 

“Recruiting  is  a good  life,” 
Schnorrbusch  says.  “People  tell  me  I 
have  to  have  a bad  month.  I haven’t 
had  a bad  month  since  I’ve  been  out 
here!”  □ 


short. 

“It  doesn’t  do  the  field  force  any 
good  to  keep  putting  people  down 
there  and  for  my  guidance  counselors 
to  end  up  the  days  with  a number  of 
QNEs  who  won’t  put  on  boots.” 

Mary  Anne  Phillips,  A&SP  chief 
for  the  Dallas  battalion  has  become 
an  expert  at  getting  support  at  prac- 
tically no  cost  for  many  of  the  battal- 
ion’s recruiting  activities.  This,  of 
course,  is  very  valuable  in  these  days 
of  funding  slashes. 

Ms  Phillips  has  discovered  that  if  she 
can  get  other  government  organiza- 
tions or  companies  in  the  private  sec- 
tor to  pay  TDY  expenses,  she  can 
often  have  excitement  for  TAIR 
events.  A band  from  2nd  Armored 
Division  and  another  from  the  1st 
Cavalry  at  Fort  Hood  are  both  very 
obliging. 

“We  save  money  any  way  we  can,” 
says  Ms  Phillips.  “We’re  getting  away 
from  advertising  and  putting  more 
and  more  time  and  effort  into  public 
affairs  activities.”  □ 
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“Colonel,  how  do  you 
command  a recruiting 
battalion  successfully?” 


M before  we  go  any  further,” 
said  Lt.  Col.  George  D.  Featherston 
Jr.,  commander  of  the  Dallas  re- 
cruiting battalion,  “let’s  get  one  thing 
right  up  front. 

“Yes,  I have  had  good  fortune 
with  the  Dallas  battalion  in  the  21 
months  I’ve  been  here  — but  this  bat- 
talion is  the  only  recruiting  battalion  I 
really  know  a lot  about. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  running  this 
battalion  feels  like  to  me.  It  feels  like 
I’m  running  a very  big  ship.  Not  a 1 5- 
foot  runabout  — but  a big,  big  ship. 
When  you  decide  you’re  going  to  turn 
it  180  degrees,  you  don’t  spin  it 
around  like  a little  boat.  It’s  a long, 
slow  process.  It  can  be  scary,  because 
things  don’t  happen  right  away.  It 
might  take  a while  for  you  to  feel  or 


sense  or  see  anything  happening. 

“A  recruiting  battalion  is  a big  and 
lumbering  ship  — and  everybody  who 
is  on  the  trip  with  you  had  better  have 
a common  purpose.  They  should 
know  where  you  intend  to  get  to,  and 
how  you’re  going  to  do  it.  This  is  the 
place  to  spell  out  short-range  objec- 
tives and  long-term  goals. 

“When  I first  came  here  to  Dallas 
I made  no  immediate,  drastic  chan- 
ges. This  was  the  time  for  me  to  look 
around,  to  get  to  know  my  people,  to 
get  to  know  the  market,  to  form  opi- 
nions, to  decide  what  I wanted  to  do, 
to  start  to  make  specific  plans  for 
meeting  my  objectives. 

“I  wanted  clear  to  some  things  up 
here  at  the  battalion  headquarters  and 
also  in  the  field.  ‘Mission  box’  was 
one  thing  that  needed  clearing  up.  I 


wanted  everybody  to  understand  that 
mission  box  is  a standard  — a mini- 
mum standard.  Making  mission  box  is 
what  you’re  expected  to  do.  Making 
mission  box  is  no  reason  for  applause 
and  loud  praise.  Kudos  are  for  some- 
thing bigger  — for  something  above 
and  beyond  what  is  expected. 

“We  did  establish  standards  that 
applied  to  recruiting  in  Dallas  batta- 
lion, and  they  were  incorporated 
immediately  into  our  training  prog- 
ram. Training,  of  course,  was  our  im- 
mediate big  priority  because  we 
needed  so  much  of  it. 

“SGM  Bussey  and  I worked  on  it 
constantly.  We  trained  trainers.  We 
worked  night  and  day  on  establishing 
training  programs  that  would  never 
stop  — a program  that  would  keep  our 
people  always  trained  and  retrained. 
We  worked  particularly  hard  on  spot- 
ting attitude  and  motivational  prob- 
lems — the  most  unpleasant  prob- 
lems to  deal  with. 

“You  have  to  deal  with  problems 
as  soon  as  you  uncover  them.  I like  to 
fix  individual  problems,  and  I like  to 
think  these  fixes  will  last  for  a long, 
long  time. 

“The  development  of  team  think- 
ing and  teamwork  is  also  part  of  this 
turn-around  planning.  I compliment 
my  recruiters  when  ever  it  is  called 
for.  This  is  very  synergistic.  It  feeds 
on  itself.  And  once  it  gets  going,  it’s 
magic. 

“You  have  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  become  complacent  or  develop 
false  pride.  This  can  turn  things  into  a 
mess  quickly  — especially  in  recrui- 
ting. 

“One  way  to  avoid  this  is  by  keep- 
ing your  mind  on  your  goals  — con- 
stantly. I don’t  care  about  being  num- 
ber one.  Here’s  what  I do  care  about: 
First,  I want  to  make  mission  box. 
Second,  I want  to  make  mission  box 
month  in  and  month  out.  The  best 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  the 
Dallas  battalion  is  that  our  manage- 
ment team  has  finally  got  that  mes- 
sage into  the  heads  of  all  our  people. 

“This  recruiting  business  is  a fas- 
cinating business.  It’s  not  a kid’s 
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game.  We’re  competing  with  some 
pretty  slick,  sophisticated  minds  for 
good  people.  This  is  high-tech  selling, 
and  you’ve  got  to  develop  and  use 
predictive  tools  and  you’ve  got  to 
understand  the  PMS  system. 

“Staying  on  top  of  things  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  attributes  any  com- 
mander can  have  — but  in  recruiting, 
everyone  has  to  stay  on  top  of 
things  all  the  time.  This  includes  calls 
made,  appointments  scheduled,  ap- 
pointments kept,  who  passed  the 
AFQT,  schedules  for  MET,  how 
many  passed,  schedules  at  MEPS  for 
physical,  is  conversion  ratio  in  line? 

“There’s  one  other  thing  that 
makes  ‘staying  on  top  of  things’  effec- 
tive. And  that  is  that  everyone  in  the 
whole  chain  must  know  that  his  su- 
perior is  on  the  top  of  things  — and 
that  his  superior’s  superior  is  on  top  of 
things.  That  awareness  is  what  keeps 
an  entire  recruiting  battalion  on  its 
toes. 

“A  successful  recruiter  has  to  be 
‘proactive’  rather  than  ‘reactive.’  He 
has  to  use  those  predictive  tools.  If  a 
recruiter  allows  himself  to  get  into  the 
third  week  of  a four-week  month 
without  realizing  he  has  a problem, 
he’s  already  dead.  One  week  isn’t 
time  enough  to  fix  it. 

“A  successful  recruiter  has  to  be 
able  to  predict  outcome,  identify 
short-falls  — where  they  are,  where 
they  start.  He  has  to  be  ‘proactive’  — 
thinking  and  planning  ahead. 

“I  could  talk  about  recruiting  end- 
lessly because  it  mean  so  much  to  me. 
There  is  a gradual  change  in  military 
and  non-military  command  and  man- 
agement styles.  The  taskmaster  is  dis- 
appearing. The  leader  is  in.  We’ve 
learned  it’s  easier  to  pull  somebody 
over  to  the  water  than  it  is  to  push 
him. 

“A  good  leader  is  a cheerleader 
and  the  biggest  fan  of  his  coaches  and 
his  team.  I enjoy  being  that  kind  of  a 
leader.  I enjoy  being  perceptive 
enough  to  identify  the  guys  who  play 
the  good  game.  I feel  my  players  are  as 
anxious  for  me  to  chew  out  the  man 
who  deserves  it  as  they  are  for  me  to 


praise  and  congratulate  the  soldier 
who  contributes.  There  is  a need  for 
both  — and  the  good  leader  gives 
both. 

“I  do  things  differently  here  than  I 
would  if  I were  running  a tank  bat- 
talion in  Germany.  It’s  a different 
challenge  which  calls  for  a different 
way  of  doing  things.  You  have  to  go  in, 
look  around,  make  an  analysis,  and 
then  come  up  with  a plan.  The  chal- 
lenge is  different  — but  the  reward  of 
overcoming  challenges  is  always 
deeply  satisfying. 

“I’m  sure  there  are  a numbe'r  of 
ways  to  run  a recruiting  battalion 
successfully.  I require  my  recruiters 
to  meet  the  standards  in  a TTE 
(Transition  Training  and  Evaluation) 
program  I developed.  Some  soldiers 
can’t  do  it.  That  shouldn’t  be  surpris- 
ing. Not  every  one  can  be  a doctor  or  a 
lawyer.  And  not  every  can  be  a good 
Army  recruiter.  We  just  don’t  accept 
substandard  performance.  We  put 
these  soldiers  back  in  the  Army  and 
let  them  do  what  they  enlisted  to 
do. 

“Then  we  work  with  the  men  and 
women  who  are  suited  for  recruiting 
duty.  Everybody  comes  out  ahead  in 
the  long  run. 

“People  ask  me,  ‘How  long  can 
this  last?’  I certainly  don’t  know  the 
answer.  That’s  the  fascination  of  this 
business.  But  I do  know  this:  There’s 
no  question  in  anybody’s  mind  in  this 
battalion  that  we’re  going  to  make 
mission  box.  That  conviction  is  there 
every  month.. There’s  not  much  time 
spent  talking  about  it.  It’s  just  ac- 
cepted. They  know  that  they  are  good 
enough  to  do  it,  and  that  they  are  going 
to  get  it  done. 

“There’s  a feeling  that  if  we  do  the 
work,  we’re  going  to  get  the  pay-off. 
There’s  nothing  magic  about  it.  Peo- 
ple want  to  make  this  business  harder 
than  it  is.  We  picked  up  the  week  we 
lost  last  December  because  we  en- 
joyed the  holidays.  Everybody  will 
stay  relaxed.  Everybody  will  stay 
confident  — and  it  will  be  a nice  place 
to  live  and  work. 

“I’ve  heard  the  word  ‘laid  back’ 


used  about  our  operation.  At  first  I 
didn’t  care  for  that  idea  at  all.  Laid 
back  is  not  a soldier’s  word  — and  it 
certainly  doesn’t  fit  into  any  basic 
military  thinking  I’m  familiar  with. 

“But  maybe  those  two  words  do 
point  to  something.  I’m  talking  about 
the  competence  shown  when  a mis- 
sion is  done  well  repeatedly.  I’m  cer- 
tainly tickled  pink  about  this  battalion 
and  about  the  way  it  goes  about  its 
business.  I just  don’t  have  to  do  things 
now  I used  to  do  a year  ago.  Now  the 
commander,  the  staff  and  the  crew  all 
are  on  the  same  ship  — all  working  to- 
gether for  the  same  result.  My  staff  is 
in  charge,  my  recruiters  perform  like 
the  professionals  they  are.  I thank 
them  all  for  a job  extraordinarily  well 
done.  It  makes  the  trip  very  pleasant 
for  me.” 
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First  Sergeant  School 
Receives  Final  Tune-up 


Command's  top  non-coms  go 
through  school  course  by  course, 
make  necessary  changes,  approve 
for  top  leadership  training 


Xjntil  May  1986  USAREC 
had  no  school  in  which  to  train  its 
promotable  sergeants  first  class  and 
master  sergeants  who  found  themselves 
about  to  be  assigned  to  a first  ser- 
geant’s slot.  Very  few  of  them  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  placed  in  the 
Army  First  Sergeants’  School  at  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas  — and  the  chance  of  get- 
ting any  additional  slots  in  that 
school  were  not  very  bright. 

Now  those  days  are  gone  forever! 
USAREC  now  has  its  own  school  to 
prepare  non-commissioned  officers 
for  duty  as  recruiting  company  first 
sergeants.  Among  the  prerequisites  is 
that  the  sergeant  be  selected  by  his 
commander  for  duty  as  a recruiting 
company  first  sergeant,  that  he  must 
have  completed  the  station  com- 
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mander’s  course,  and  that  he  must 
have  12  months  of  service  remaining 
after  the  completion  of  his  first  ser- 
geant course. 

The  school  lasts  two  weeks  and  is 
conducted  at  the  U.S.  Army  Soldier 
Support  Institute,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind. 

Giving  the  school  its  final  tune-up 
before  the  official  opening  were  these 
top  non-commissioned  officers: 
SGM  William  C.  Bussey,  Dallas  bat- 
talion; 1st  Sgt.  Harold  Shanks,  Nor- 
folk recruiting  company;  SGM 
Warren  G.  Todd,  Concord  recruiting 
battalion;  MSgt.  Michael  R.  Delair, 
1 St  Recruiting  Brigade;  MSgt.  Kermit 
W.  Garret,  U.S.  Army  Sergeants’ 
Major  Academy;  CSM  Rufus  D. 
Rasnic,  4th  Recruiting  Brigade; 
MSgt.  Robert  Elliott,  HQ  USAREC; 
SGM  Clyde  L.  Smith,  Milwaukee 


battalion;  and  1st  Sgt.  Clifford  J. 
Leroy,  Rochester  company. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into 
three  major  segments.  It  covers 
leadership  skills,  technical  skills,  and 
administrative  skills.  The  largest  seg- 
ment is  devoted  to  the  study  of  leader- 
ship. It  is  designed  to  equip  the  re- 
cruiting first  sergeant  with  the  prob- 
lem-solving ability  to  effectively  lead 
his  company. 

The  photo  below  on  this  page 
shows  how  the  classroom  is  laid  out.  It 
encourages  discussion  revolving 
around  small  groups  of  three  to  five 
students.  The  set-up  allows  for  the 
exchange  of  student  ideas,  allows  for 
collective  reasoning  in  solving  re- 
quirements, fosters  team  building, 
and  provides  reinforcement  based  on 
a wide  range  of  backgrounds  and 
professional  experience.  A key 
element  of  this  process  is  that  the  fa- 
cilitator must  be  in  the  classroom  to  be 
sure  the  instruction  has  been  under- 
stood and  that  all  students  are  parti- 
cipating in  the  projects. 

raduation  from  the  very 
first  First  Sergeant  School  has  already 
happened.  The  graduation  ceremonies 
were  held  on  May  2,  1986.  Five  ad- 
ditional schools  are  scheduled  for  the 
rest  of  this  year.  Ten  schools  are 
scheduled  for  1987. 

NCOIC  is  MSgt.  James  Slau- 
ghter, Training  and  Standards  Direc- 
torate, USAREC.  Lead  instructor  is 
MSgt.  Billy  Oates  — first  sergeant  for 
four  years  at  the  Kansas  City  bat- 
talion. Other  instructors  are  MSgt. 
Phil  Howard  who  was  first  sergeant 
for  one  and  a half  years  in  the 
Baltimore  battalion,  and  MSgt.  Dana 
Rautio  — a first  sergeant  for  three 
years  at  the  South  Bend 

company.  □ 


Abner  cites 
big  need 
for  course 


“A 


recruiter  is  a good  sta- 
tion commander.  He  makes  SFC pro- 
motable  or  master  sergeant,  and  we 
send  him  off  to  be  a first  sergeant 
someplace.  We  just  assume  he’ll 
become  a good  one  — especially  with 
the  help  and  the  training  he’ll  receive 
from  the  battalion  sergeant  major. 
Well,  it  doesn’t  always  work  that 
way,  ” says  Tommie  L.  Abner, 
command  sergeant  major  of  the 
Recruiting  Command. 

"A  number  of  us  have  recognized 
this  need  for  first  sergeant  training. 
The  Army  school  at  Fort  Bliss  is 
allowing  us  only  six  slots  — and  it 
doesn’t  look  like  they’ll  go  much 
higher  than  that  That’s  not  going  to 
do  us  any  good.  We’ve  got  267  first 
sergeants  out  there  at  any  one  time! 
But  now  we  have  own  First  Sergeant 
Course,  and  we’re  going  to  train  these 
non-coms  to  do  what  they’re 
supposed  to  be  doing. 

“Having  our  own  school  is  a good 
thing.  We  know  that  first  sergeant 
duties  in  this  business  are  quite  a bit 
different  from  first  sergeant  duties  in 
other  commands  and  installations. 
Just  being  disbursed  all  over  the 
countryside  with  no  military’  in- 
stallation is  the  reason  for  many  of the 
differences.  It’s  a whole  different 
thing,  and  it’s  a difference  we  are 
going  to  cover  in  this  school  For  the 
next  two  weeks  I want  your  help  and 
suggestions  — and  your  approval  ’’  □ 
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Nurse 

Detachments 
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This  pilot  program  ; 
could  be  the  solution 
to  one  of  the  Reserve’s 
most  critical  shortages. 


Peggy  Flanigan 
HQ  USAREC 

A 

erve  operating  room  nurses  and  nurse 
anesthetists  has  prompted  the  Army 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  to  set  up  a program 
to  help  recruit  for  these  specialties.. 

Recruiting  for  these  specialties  has 
always  been  tough.  Scheduling  train- 
ing for  nurses  presents  problems. 
When  the  nurses  are  free  to  train  on 
weekends,  hospital  operating  rooms 
are  closed.  Also,  Reserve  centers  have 
not  been  able  to  offer  specialized 
training. 

To  allow  more  flexibility  for 
Reserve  nurses  to  train  in  these 
specialties,  FORSCOM  has  set  up  a 
pilot  program  with  limited  geographic 
applicability.  At  the  program’s  start  in 
November,  27  units  were  initially 
involved. 

Each  detachment  consists  of  six 
operating  room  nurses  and  four  nurse 
anesthetists,  except  at  Fort  Ord  and 
Letterman  Army  Medical  Center, 
where  only  operating  room  nurses  are 
assigned.  Regardless  of  location,  the 
detachments  are  designed  to  provide 
medical  support  during  times  of 
mobilization. 

Rather  than  the  usual  one-week- 
end-a-month  Reserve  training,  nurse 
detachment  training  will  be  arranged  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  convenience  of 
the  nurse.  These  professionals  receive 
their  training  in  Army  medical 
treatment  facilities;  drilling  with  the 
parent  unit  every  third  year. 

Such  an  affiliation  with  their 
Regular  Army  counterparts  provides 
operating  room  nurses  and  nurse 
anesthetists  excellent  opportunities  to 
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use  existing  skills  and  to  leam  new 
ones. 

Proficiency  in  handling  traumatic 
medical  cases  is  emphasized  in  the 
Army.  Therefore,  nurses  working  in 
civilian  areas  such  as  pediatric  surgery 
will  be  exposed  during  training  to  types 
of  cases  more  common  to  the  military, 
according  to  Col.  Gus  Alexander, 
Chief,  Army  Nurse  Recruiting. 

The  new  Nurse  Dets  organization 
is  a dual-support  system.  Practicing 
operating  room  nurses  and  nurse 
anesthetists,  who  are  the  target  market, 
are  offered  an  opporunity  to  attend 
seminars  and  conferences  at  the 
Army’s  expense.  Like  all  Army 
Reserve  nurses,  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  officers’  status,  earn 
extra  pay,  and  work  variable  sched- 
ules. And  they  provide  an  extremely 
important  service  to  their  country. 

“They’re  ’war-stoppers,’  ” is  how 
Alexander  describes  the  essential 
specialties.  “During  mobilization,  the 
Army  must  have  care  — we  must  have 
the  nurses.” 

RECRUITING  VALUES 
ARE  IMPORTANT 

SFC  Donald  Clark,  Reserve  nurse 
recruiter  for  the  Boston,  Mass., 
Company,  has  had  unusual  success  in 
locating  and  placing  operating  room 
nurses  and  anesthetists.  Clark  has 
placed  three  nurse  anesthetists  with  the 
351st  General  Hospital  at  Fort 
Devens  and  has  several  other  prom- 
ising prospects. 

“These  are  professional  people 
who  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  where 
they’re  going,”  Clark  says.  “They  are 
looking  for  further  training  in  a field  in 
which  they’re  already  proficient.  If  we 
can’t  offer  them  that,  they  don’t  want  to 
waste  their  time. 


“Before  the  Reserve  reorganized 
and  provided  this  program,  I had  some 
problems.  I could  recruit  operating 
room  nurses  and  nurse  anesthetists, 
but  they  wouldn’t  stay  with  us.  When 
they  found  out  all  we  could  provide  was 
military  training,  they  left  the 
Reserve. 

“They  want  training  in  trauma 
nursing.  There’s  no  better  place  to  find 
it  in  than  the  Army.  Since  we’re  able  to 
provide  flexible  training  in  areas  where 
they’re  interested,  they’re  beginning  to 
return. 


“...training  wili 
be  arranged  at 
the  convenience 
of  the  nurse...” 


“Recruiting  integrity  really 
counts  here.  Operating  room  nurses 
and  nurse  anesthetists  form  a close 
fraternity.  They  tell  each  other  what 
they  think  of  the  Reserve  program  — 
and  the  Reserve  recruiter  — and  they 
trust  each  other’s  judgment.” 

Clark  emphasizes  that  he  is  part  of 
a team  working  to  meet  the  needs  of 
operating  room  nurses  and  nurse 
anesthetists.  “It’s  so  important  that 
the  Chief  Nurse  spend  some  time  with 
the  nurse  . . . talk  about  the  type  of 
training  and  how  scheduling  can  be 
worked  out  to  satisfy  the  Reservist 
and  the  hospital.  I’ve  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  able  to  rely  on  35 1 st 
General  to  do  just  that.” 


A DIFFICULT  KIND  OF 
RECRUITING 


Sgt.  Laurie  Kaminski,  Clark’s 
counterpart  in  the  Regular  Army  in 
Boston,  points  out  that  recruiting  for 
nurses  is  quite  different  from 
recruiting  for  other  specialties. 

“These  people  must  be  21  years 
old  and  have  at  least  a bachelor’s 
degree.  They  must  pass  their  licen- 
sure exams  to  qualify  for  commission 
as  a Reservist.  Regular  Army  nurses, 
after  taking  the  exams,  can  enter  on 
active  duty.  If  test  results  prove  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  they  are  allowed 
another  opportunity  to  pass  the  exams 
before  being  discharged.” 

There  is  no  Delayed  Entry 
Program  in  nurse  recruiting.  These 
recruits  must  have  a class  assignment, 
and,  Kaminski  says,  if  they  have  to 
wait  for  one,  they’re  often  lost  by  the 
Army. 

Even  basic  training  differs  for  the 
nurse  recruit.  Nurses  receive  a special 
five-week  course,  mostly  in  the 
classroom,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas. 

Recruiting  for  Reserve  Nurse 
Dets  is  a three-phase  program. 
Brigades  have  been  assigned  a 
mission  of  at  least  one  nurse  in  each 
detachment  by  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  FY  86.  With  success  for 
Phase  I ensured,  projected  Phases  II 
and  III  will  move  into  other  military 
hospitals,  including  Veterans  Admi- 
nistration facilities. 

Clark  thinks  the  program  has 
potential.  “Nursing  specialties  are 
critical  ones,”  he  says.  “We  have  a 
good  program.  If  we  present  it 
honestly,  and  follow  through  with 
proper  training,  nurses  will  be  there  to 
fill  the  Dets.”  □ 
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“If  only  dad  had  more  sons  to  enlist..” 


Perhaps  there  should  be  a new  category  in  the  mission 
box:  Convincing  each  of  your  three  sons  to  join  earns  you 
triple  credit. 


If  that  were  true,  SFC  Alfred  Inman  could  have  taken  a 
long  vacation  recently.  Because  the  Waterville,  Maine, 
Reserve  recruiter  earned  those  points  when  his  sons, 
Andrew,  25,  and  David,  19,  enlisted  for  the  Reserve  and 
Regular  Army,  respectively. 

To  top  things  off  for  Inman  and  his  wife,  Judith,  the 
swearing  in  ceremony  was  made  extra  special  when 
their  remaining  son,  1st  Lt.  Steven  Inman,  23,  admin- 
istered his  brothers’  oath  of  enlistment. 

After  successfully  completing  training  in  their  respec- 
tive MOS,  Andrew  will  earn  a $2,000  bonus  and  David 
will  earn  a $8,000  bonus.  Both  also  will  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  GI  Bill  and  Loan  Repayment  Program. 

Steven  made  the  trip  to  Maine  from  his  assignment  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  where  he  serves  as  an  Armor  officer.  He 
was  commissioned  through  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  after  graduation  from  Rhode  Island  College  in  May 
1983. 


Erthalder  Westover,  Concord  Recruiting  Battalion 


Recuiter  wins  contracts  thanks  to  pro  racing  hobby 


SSgt.  Randy  Miller  grew  up  in  a car  racing  atmosphere. 
His  father  ran  Midgets  for  several  years  and  a stock  car  for 
one  year.  So  involved  in  racing  was  the  Miller  family  that  he 
says,  “I  always  figured  everyone  had  a race  car.” 

His  10  years  of  Army  service  haven’t  changed  that.  If 
anything.  Miller  figures  the  Army’s  helped  his  racing  career. 
“I’m  sure  that,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Army,  I never  would 
have  had  the  time  or  money  to  pursue  racing.” 

Miller’s  original  MOS,  44B,  sheet  metal  worker, 
certainly  didn’t  hurt  him  in  knowing  how  to  do  body  work  on 
his  cars.  And,  thanks  to  his  Army  reassignments.  Miller 
has  raced  at  an  impressive  coUection  of  some  of  the  best-known 
speedways  in  both  this  country  and  West  Germany. 

So,  when  the  3 1 year  old  returned  to  his  native  Michigan 
to  become  a recruiter,  it  was  natural  that  he’d  continue  to 
chase  his  dream  of  the  checkered  flag.  His  station 
commander  assignment  in  Clarkston,  Mich.,  takes  up  more 
of  his  free  time  than  before,  but  he  still  finds  ways  to  tie 
together  his  day-time  and  night-time  careers. 

“I  take  the  car  out  to  the  vocational  schools’  and  high 
schools’  auto  mechanics  classes,”  says  Miller.  “I  give  a 
presentation  on  the  car  and  I talk  about  the  Army,  as  well.  I 
tell  them  that  they  can  have  it  both  ways  — they  can  serve  in 
the  Army  and  race  too. 


“I’ve  made  a lot  of  contacts  both  from  my  presentations 
and  because  of  my  racing  career.  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  I 
can  say  I’ve  enlisted  at  least  four  people  because  of  the 
racing  connections.” 

With  that  kind  of  success.  Miller  intends  to  continue  his 
dual  career  — recruiting  and  racing.  He  figures  one  can  only 
help  the  other. 


Recruiter  Journal  staff 
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Brother-in-law  recruited  her  twice 

When  Cpl.  Robin  Broxterman  first  thought  about  be- 
coming an  Army  recruiter,  she  knew  exactly  where  to  go 
for  some  straight  answers:  her  own  recruiter,  who  also 
happens  to  be  her  brother-in-law. 

Her  route  to  the  Recruiting  Command  began  when  she 
was  serving  with  the  Reserves  810th  Supply  Company  in 
Kings  Mills,  Ohio.  She  was  invited  by  a friend  to  the  home 
of  Dan  Broxterman,  her  future  husband  and  his  brother, 
SSgt.  Dave  Broxterman. 

“I  was  about  18  or  19  then,  and  hadn’t  been  in  the 
Reserve  long  at  all  — I was  only  a private.  Then  David 
walked  in  from  work  with  his  uniform  on.”  He  asked  if 
she  was  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  “from  that  time  on,  he 
tried  to  get  me  in  the  active  Army,”  she  says. 

It  took  two  years,  but  SSgt.  Broxterman  finally  per- 
suaded Robin  to  enter  the  DEP.  Persuasion  seems  to  be  a 
Broxterman  family  trait  because  brother  Dan  convinced 
her  to  marry  him  the  month  before  she  reported  to  her  first 
assignment. 

At  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  she  was  assigned  to  the  85th 
Medical  Battalion,  where  she  served  as  a personel  services 
NCO  — a slot  normally  filled  by  a sergeant  first  class. 
Though  she  enjoyed  her  job,  she  soon  discovered  her  real 
Interest  was  in  recruiting. 

The  reason? 

“David  Broxterman,”  she  admits. 

Though  she  had  seen  the  long  hours  her  brother-in-law 
sometimes  worked  and  knew  an  assignment  with 
USAREC  was  not  as  glamorous  as  some  soldiers  imag- 
ined it  to  be,  she  was  impressed  by  the  deep  personal 
satisfaction  Dave  received  from  his  job.  “I’d  never  seen 
anyone  who  loved  his  work  as  much  as  he  did,”  she 
recalls. 

Doctor  thanks  recruiters  for  presentation 

Michael  Brody,  an  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  prospect, 
invited  two  recruiters  from  the  local  recruiting  station  to 
his  home  to  discuss  Army  opportunities  with  him  and  his 
father.  Dr.  Ralph  Brody. 

SSgt.  Johnny  J.  McMullen  and  Sgt.  John  C.  Myer 
visited  Dr.  Brody’s  home.  The  interview  went  so  well  that 
Dr.  Brody  wished  to  express  his  sincere  admiration  of  the 
soldiers.  His  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Norman  R.  Cherry, 
commander  of  the  Cleveland  recruiting  battalion 
follows: 

5 February  1986 

To:  Lt.  Col.  Norman  Cherry 

lam  writing  to  tell  you  how  impressed  I was  last  night 
with  the  two  U.  S.  Army  Field  Recruiters,  Sgt.  John  Myer 


She  knew,  too,  that  as  a corporal  with  only  a year  and  a 
half  of  active  service,  her  chances  of  being  accepted  to 
attend  the  recruiter  course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.,  were  slim.  But,  with  her  brother-in-law’s  encourag- 
ement she  decided  to  try  anyway.  Less  than  an  hour  after 
her  interview  by  branch  NCOs  at  DA  headquarters,  she 
was  given  her  class  date. 


In  yet  another  twist  of  fate,  Dave  was  attending  the 
recruiter  training  NCO’s  course  at  Fort  Harrison  during 
the  same  time  Robin  was  enrolled  in  the  recruiting  course. 
He  even  taught  one  of  her  classes,  and  is  happy  to  report 
she  passed  with  “flying  colors.” 

With  the  rank  of  acting  sergeant,  she  was  assigned  to 
the  Cincinnati  recruiting  battalion’s  Eastgate  station  after 
completing  the  course.  Today,  she  is  one  of  the  battalion’s 
top  recruiters  — following,  once  again,  her  own  recruiter’s 
example. 


Mary’  Auer,  Cincinnati  Recruiting  Battalion 


and  SSgt.  Johnny  McMullen,  who  met  my  son  Mike. 
These  two  sergeants  answered  every  question;  they  were 
obviously  very  knowledgeable  about  every  aspect  of  Army 
life.  More  important,  they  communicated  how  proud  they 
were  to  be  in  the  Army  and  how  much  they  had  personally 
grown  and  had  gained  confidence  in  themselves. 

I do  not  know  yet  what  my  son’s  decision  will  be.  But 
whatever  his  decision,  I have  a very  positive  sense  of  the 
US.  Army. 

Sincerely, 
Ralph  Brody 


Perry  Edelbergs;  Cleveland  Recruiting  Battalion 
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From  fastball  to  fast  pitch 

Getting  a solid  recruiting  foothold  in  high  schools  can 
be  tough.  Besides  contending  with  attitudes  of  guidance 
counselors  and  teachers,  the  policies  of  some  high  schools 
seem  to  be  designed  to  hinder  recruiters.  But  the  job  is  a lot 
easier  if  the  recruiter  happens  to  be  a well-remembered 
pitching  star  from  the  school’s  own  team. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Sgt.  Robert  A.  Witkowski  of 
Parma,  Ohio,  recruiting  station  who  made  his  fame  in  the 
early  ‘70’s  as  Valley  Forge  High  School’s  outstanding 
southpaw.  In  the  best  of  three  seasons,  Witkowski’s 
fastball  helped  earn  his  team  six  wins  and  only  one  loss. 
His  overall  ERA  was  a microscopic  0.82. 

His  pitching  prowess  earned  him  a scholarship  offer 
from  Arizona  State  University,  a school  noted  for  the 
winning  baseball  teams  it  annually  produces.  But  a bad 
financial  situation  forced  Witkowski  to  forego  the  college 
offer  and  seek  work  instead. 

Witkowski  joined  the  Army  in  1978  and  the  Recruiting 
Command  in  1 985 . Fourteen  years  after  high  school  grad- 
uation, he  found  himself  recruiting  at  his  alma  mater. 
Many  teachers  still  remember  “Rapid  Robert’’  and  a num- 
ber of  the  younger  faculty  members  are  former  class- 
mates. 

The  faculty  member  who  best  remembers  Witkowski  is 
Ken  Konchin  who  had  coached  Witkowski  since  the 
eighth  grade.  “He  was  one  of  the  hardest  throwing  pitchers 
I’ve  had.  He  really  worked  at  it.  He  was  very  good  for  the 
team.  Besides  his  baseball  ability,  he  kept  the  team  loose. 
He  was  a real  pleasure  to  coach.’’ 


Konchin,  who  is  now  Valley  Forge’s  athletic  director, 
commended  Witkowski  for  his  dedication  to  Army  re- 
cruiting. “He’s  done  a great  job  in  recruiting  here.  He 
works  very  well  with  the  students.’’ 

Naturally,  Witkowski  finds  his  contacts  at  the  high 
school  a windfall  in  his  recruiting  assignment.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  FY86,  he  achieved  162  percent  of  his 
mission.  Of  those  13  contracts,  seven  were  GSA.  It  only 
goes  to  prove  that  sometimes  it  helps  to  have  a fast 
pitch. 


Perry  Edelbergs,  Cleveland  Recruiting  Battalion 


Portland  recruiter  puts  twins  in 

SSgt.  Martin  Boylan  (center),  Medford  recruiting 
station,  Portland  battalion,  doubled  his  chances  for 
making  mission  recently  by  recruiting  a set  of  twins. 

The  twins,  Andrea  (left)  and  Angela  Klusmeier,  both 
enlisted  as  linguists  and  qualified  for  the  $8,000  cash 
bonus  and  $25,200  Army  College  Fund.  Boylan  was 
doubly  happy  because  he  recruited  the  twins  from  a town 
that  has  been  traditionally  a hard-to  recruit 
area. 


Maureen  Meisner,  Portland  Recruiting  Battalion. 
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Brother  sells  brother  who  sells  brother  who... 


'N 


The  Anderson  family  of  Urbana,  111.,  made  recruiting  a 
little  easier  recently  for  Sgt.  Rickey  D.  Cobb. 

Cobb,  assigned  to  the  Champaign,  111.,  recruiting  sta- 
tion, got  the  assist  he  needed  to  sign  up  two  of  the  family’s 
younger  brothers  from  an  older  brother  who  is  already 
serving  as  a first  lieutenant  in  West  Germany. 

Mark  Anderson,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  served  seven 
years  in  the  Army  National  Guard  before  receiving  his 
active  duty  commission  in  1981.  Now  he  is  assigned  to  a 
unit  in  Kaiserlautern. 

Todd  credits  his  older  brother  with  encouraging  him  to 
enlist.  “Mark  was  in  the  Army  for  seven  to  eight  years  and 
has  had  a pretty  good  deal  with  it,”  said  Todd.  He  explain- 
ed that  he  enlisted  because  “the  Army  benefits  keep 
getting  better  and  better  and  it  is  too  good  to  pass  up.” 

Mark  and  Todd,  in  turn,  were  influential  in  youngest 
brother  Craig’s  decision  to  join.  Todd  had  all  the  latest 
information  after  talking  to  Cobb  and  passed  it  along  to 


Craig.  Craig  became  enthused  and  decided  he  should  en- 
list, too.  Then,  while  Mark  was  home  on  leave  from  Ger- 
many, the  three  brothers  asked  if  they  could  speed  up 
Craig’s  enlistment  process  to  allow  Mark  to  swear  in 
Craig. 

Todd  was  contracted  by  Cobb  earlier  in  the  year  and 
began  his  training  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  in  February. 
Craig,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  joined  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program  as  a high  school  senior,  and  was  scheduled  to 
leave  for  training  at  the  same  post  at  the  end  of  July.  Both  of 
the  younger  brothers  enlisted  for  infantry  MOSs. 

In  addition,  Craig  signed  up  for  a guaranteed  duty 
station  in  Hawaii.  His  initial  enlistment  is  for  three  years 
and,  after  successfully  completing  his  training,  will  receive 
a $4,000  bonus.  Todd  enlisted  for  four  years  and  will 
receive  a $5,000  bonus  when  he  completes  his  training. 


Kathy  Crump,  Peoria  Recruiting  Battalion 


Peoria’s  soccer  clinic  draws  large  crowd 

Over  470  high  school  soccer  coaches  turned  out  for  a 
recent  Army-sponsored  clinic  at  the  high  school  sports 
center  in  $t.  Charles,  111. 


Four  nationally  known  coaches  conducted  the  training 
sessions  at  the  clinic:  Walt  Chyzowych,  former  U.S.  Na- 
tional Team  and  Olympic  coach;  Bob  Gansler,  former 
national  youth  team  coach;  Ray  Klivecka,  former  coach  of 
the  New  York  Cosmos;  and  Mike  Kunert,  coach  at 
Northwestern  University. 

Coaches  participated  in  two  classroom  sessions  and 
two  field  exercises  with  members  of  St.  Charles’  soccer 
team  assisting  Chyzowych  and  Gansler  with  their  demon- 
stration of  basic  soccer  skills. 

Several  of  the  coaches  commented  that  the  training 
they  received  would  be  useful  to  them  in  their  schools  or 
their  soccer  clubs. 

Robert  Dollaske,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  High 
School  Soccer  Coaches  Association,  said,  “This  was 
really  great.  It  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  provide  our 
coaches  with  good,  sound  coaching  advice.  We  hope  we’ll 
be  able  to  do  this  again.” 


Kathy  Crump  and  Marilyn  Millikin,  Peoria  Recruiting 
Battalion. 
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SALUTES 


Inquiries  regarding  awards  should  be  directed  to  the  HQ 
USAREC  Awards  Branch,  Commercial:  (312)  926-3902  or 
AUTOVON:  459-3902 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SFC  Oliver  Garcia 
SFC  Joe  Jackson 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Harold  Blount 

CLEVELAND 

SFC  Judy  A.  Burks 

CQLUMBIA 

SFC  Donald  L.  Lannan 
SFC  Thomas  W.  Rose 


LANSING 

SFC  Joseph  S.  Opiola 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Tommy  McGill 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Roy  E.  Carlos 
SFC  James  L.  Moore 

RALEIGH 

SSgt.  Joseph  R.  Northrop 
SFC  Jimmie  L.  White 


GOLD  BADGE 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SSgt.  Bill  Cooley 
Sgt.  Gene  H.  Webb 

ATLANTA 

SSgt.  Mark  K.  Dixon 
SSgt.  James  G.  Lowry 


BALTIMORE 

SSgt.  David  C.  Vaughn 
SSgt.  Joseph  L.Sturgeon  III 
SSgt.  Eleanor  Thomson 


BECKLEY 

SFC  Kenneth  J.  Betz 
Sgt.  Donald  C.  Rankin 
SFC  Roger  L.  Hudson 
SFC  David  J.  Irvin 
SSgt.  Michael  E.  Lentz 


CINCINNATI 

SFC  Leonard  J.  Hirnikel 
SSgt.  Elijah  Benton  Jr. 
SSgt.  Kenneth  Williams 
SSgt.  Lisa  A.  Maxe 


CLEVELAND 

SSgt.  Deborah  S.,.  Pearce 
SFC  JimmylC.  Bahnes 
SSgt.  Willie  E.  Jones  : 
SFC  Robert  E.  S.im'psorj. 
SFC  Charles  W.  Harde'sty 
SSgt.  Mark  A^ Majors  I 
FC  Gene  E;  Harte^ 

FC  MichaeLG.  John 

ms. 


BOSTON 

SFC  Charles  T.  Miller 
SFC  Ernest  Paiva 
SFC  Leonard  Thompson 
SFC  Paul  Clement 
SFC  Martin  A.  Ascoli 

CHARLOTTE 

SFC  Ira  A.  Roth 


CONCORD 

SSgt.  John  R.  Fitzgerald 
SSgt.  Pamela  A.  Skanes 
SSgt.  Richard  W.  Tirrell 

DALLAS 

SFC  Kay  L.  Westbrook 
SFC  Thomas  Reading 


DENVER 

Sgt.  Patrick  G.  Kane 
Sgt.  Kenneth  E.  Newberry 
SFC  David  M.  Ritchie  III 
SFC  David  P.  Beug 

DETROIT 

SSgt.  David  C.  Atkinson 
SSgt.  Damian  G.  Fedorko 
SSgt.  John  R.  Justin 
SSgt.  John  M.  Krysinski 
SSgt.  Stanley  Ballard 
SFC  Margaret  M.  Poirier 
SSgt.  Samuel  C.  Swan 
SSgt.  Alvin  Sessoms 
SFC  Steven  B.  Iverson 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  David  M.  Peterson 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Michael  D.  Caldwell 
SFC  Jimmy  A.  Canales 
SFC  Conroy  A.  Cottrell 
Sgt.  Cesar  Macadangdang 
SSgt.  Erma  J.  Horne 
SFC  Clyde  V.  Criss 
SSgt.  Reinaldo  L.  Mendez 
SFC  Carlton  J.  Goodman 
SSgt.  Charles  R.  Jones 
SSgt.  Lance  A.  Rahey 
SFC  Lloyd  P.  Dillard 
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GOLD  BADGE  Continued 


INDIANAPOLIS 

SSgt.  Moses  Graham 
SSgt.  Jewel  Gray 

KANSAS  CITY 

Sgt.  John  W.  East 
SSgt.  Richard  G.  Emmons 
SSgt.  Dora  W.  Nelson 
SSgt.  Paul  W.  Pickens 

LANSING 

SSgt.  James  Sheppard 

MIAMI 

SSgt.  Edward  S.  Hodge 
SSgt  Paul  H.  Messer 
SSgt.  Ricardo  L.  Escalera 
SSgt.  Oscar  Ali 
SSgt.  David  H.  Shmidt 
SFC  Bert  A.  Rainey 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSgt.  John  D.  Rasnick 
SSgt.  Alvin  R.  Calhoun 
SFC  Jeffrey  L.  Johnson 
Sgt.  Jon  W.  Rathke 
Sgt.  Timothy  L.  Valentine 
SSgt.  Jose  M.  Carrera 
SSgt.  Joseph  D.  Armstrong 
SSgt.  Daniel  M.  Serik  III 
SSgt.  Dennis  P.  Kempen 
SSgt.  Russell  A.  Pettit 
SSgt.  Stephen  V.  Hughes 
Sgt.  David  W.  Schreifels 
Sgt.  Kevin  L.  Steen 
SSgt.  Kevin  S.  Reilley 
SSgt.  Bobby  L.  Moyer 
SFC  Gene  F.  Seichter 
SSgt.  Samuel  Woods  Jr. 
SSgt.  Donald  G.  Jackson 


MONTGOMERY 

SSgt.  Wilson  D.  White 

NASHVILLE 

SSgt.  Noemi  Howell 
SFC  James  F.  Baxter 

NEWBURGH 

SFC  Johnny  Gonzales-Rojas 
SSgt.  Linda  F.  Flournoy 
SSgt.  Ronald  J.  Cleveland 
SSgt.  Kenneth  A.  Brown  Jr. 

NEW  HAVEN 

SSgt.  Anthony  J.  Cannamela  Jr. 
SSgt.  Nancy  E.  Beristain 
SSgt.  Anthony  A.  Wellborn 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSgt.  Dewayne  Terwillegar 
SFC  Howard  Davis 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC  James  H.  Adams 
SFC  James  L.  Edwards 
SFC  Raymond  Frantz  Jr. 

OMAHA 

SSgt.  David  P.  Bendel 
SSgt.  Hubert  R.  Green 
SFC  Richard  D.  White 
SSgt.  Danny  L.  Prochaska 

PEORIA 

SSgt.  Ronald  O.  Clemons 
SFC  Robert  L.  Dills 
SSgt.  Randall  L.  Edwards 
SFC  Ernest  F.  Mitchem  Jr. 

PHOENIX 

SSgt.  Larry  K.  High 
SSgt.  Henry  E.  Flowers 
SSgt.  Paul  Gellert 


PITTSBURGH 

SSgt.  Carl  Jackson  Jr. 

SSgt.  Thomas  Chambers 
SFC  Jose  J.  Sotosantos 
SFC  Ira  M.  Callahan 

RALEIGH 

SSgt.  Dwight  S.  Hand 

SACRAMENTO 

SSgt.  Frank  G.  Cardoza 
SSgt.  Timothy  Keener 
SSgt.  Thomas  A.  Laughter 
SSgt.  Kevin  D.  Grubb 
SSgt.  David  L.  Sanchez 
SSgt.  Charles  J.  Tomberlin 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Victor  F.  Garza 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSgt.  Ryan  P.  Salone 
SSgt.  Robert  S.  Page 
SSgt.  Ilsung  Ro 

SANTA  ANA 

SSgt.  Jeffrie  Butterfield 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Robert  D.  Gormley 
SSgt.  Cedric  A.  Silas 
SSgt.  Raymond  J. Hernandez 
SSgt.  Marie  T.  Hemmer 
SSgt.  Howard  C.  Reese  Jr. 
SSgt.  Robert  M.  Holbert 

ST.  LOUIS 

SSgt.  Michael  P.  Asbury 
SFC  Marvin  L.  Reihe. 


DIAGNOSTIC  TEST  ANSWERS  JULY  ’86 


1.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-1 

2.  b.  Reference;  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-3 

3.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-3 

4.  Two,  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-5 

5.  c.  Reference;  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-6 

6.  False,  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-9 

7.  c.  Reference;  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  figure  15-3 

8.  True,  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-11 

9.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-1 1 

10.  False.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-8 

1 1.  b.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  H 

12.  To  maintain  information  about  influential  persons  who  have 
been  cultivated  to  improve  community  relations  or  otherwise 


support  the  effort  of  the  Recruiting  Command  or  Army. 
Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  G 

13.  Semiannually.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  G 

1 4.  When  applicant’s  original  enlistment  date  is  within  one  week 
of  RA/IADT.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  C 

15.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  C 

16.  False,  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  appendix  C 

17.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-3 

18.  A roster  of  students  who  withdraw  from  or  leave  college 
prior  to  completion  of  graduation  and/or  degree  requirements. 
Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-2. 

19.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  15-6 

20.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  figure  15-4 
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Wide  open  spaces  offer 
tough  armored  division  training. 


Fort  Hood 
Public  Affairs  Office 

T 

he  largest  concentration  of  ar- 
mored forces  in  the  free  world  is  lo- 
cated in  central  Texas  midway  be- 
tween Austin  and  Waco. 

Fort  Hood,  home  to  the  40,000 
soldiers  who  make  up  the  1 st  Cavalry 
and  2nd  Armored  Divisions,  6th  Cav- 
alry Brigade  (Air  Combat),  and  nu- 
merous support  units,  sprawls  over  a 
339-square-mile  area  just  west  of  the 
city  of  Killeen. 

The  post  was  named  for  the  fa- 
mous Confederate  General  John  Bell 
Hood,  an  outstanding  leader  who 
gained  recognition  during  the  Civil 
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War  as  commander  of  Hood’s  Texas 
Brigade. 

The  original  site  for  Fort  Hood 
was  selected  in  1941,  and  construc- 
tion of  South  Camp  Hood  began  the 
following  year.  North  Camp  Hood, 
located  17  miles  to  the  north,  was 
established  shortly  after  the  first  land 
acquisition  and  the  founding  of  the 
cantonment  area. 

North  Camp  Hood  became  North 
Fort  Hood,  and  the  training  facilities 
now  located  there  are  used  for  sum- 
mer training  by  over  3 1 ,000  Army 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

West  Fort  Hood,  originally  Kil- 
leen Base,  was  an  Air  Force  facility 
from  the  time  of  its  construction  in 


1947  until  1952.  From  then  until 
1 969,  it  was  variously  named  Killeen 
Base  and  Robert  Gray  Air  Force 
Base.  It  was  part  of  the  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency  and  was 
staffed  by  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  personnel.  In  1969,  it  became 
part  of  Fort  Hood. 

Covering  217,000  acres.  Fort 
Hood  provides  ample  area  for  train- 
ing, maneuvers,  and  live-firings  for  all 
the  weapons  used  by  an  armored 
division. 

The  Ml  Abrams  tanks,  the  M2/ 
M3  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  and  the 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  all 
combine  to  make  III  Corps  the  most 
modem  armored  strike  force  in  the 
world. 


With  the  conversion  of  the  6th 
Cavalry  Brigade  from  the  AH- IS 
Cobra  Attack  Helicopter  to  the  ultra- 
modern AH-64  Apache  Attack  Hel- 
icopter, III  Corps  will  have  the  first 
real  24-hour-a-day  combat  capability 
regardless  of  weather. 

Beginning  this  spring,  all  Apache- 
equipped  units  in  the  Army  were 
trained  at  Fort  Hood  prior  to 
deployment  to  their  home  stations. 

Besides  its  combat  power.  Fort 
Hood  is  a leader  in  family  support 
programs.  The  Child  Development 
Center,  Belton  Lake  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Area,  little  theater  group,  and 
numerous  other  quality  of  life  and  re- 
creation programs  makes  Fort  Hood 
the  great  life.  □ 
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Diagnostic  Test 

July  1986 


Inquiries  regarding  the  Diagnostic 
Test  questions  and  answers  may 
be  addressed  to  USAREC  Training 
and  Standards  Directorate.  Phone: 
Autovon  459-5440.  Or  commercial 
(312)  926-5440. 


1 . When  does  the  school  recruiting  program  begin? 

a.  September  1 

b.  May  3 1 

c.  June  30 

d.  July  1 

2.  Who  prioritizes  the  high  schools  in  each  recruiting 
company’s  boundaries? 

a.  Station  commander 

b.  Company  commander 

c.  Company  first  sergeant 

d.  Battalion  commander 

3.  How  often  must  a recruiter  visit  his  priority  1 and  2 
schools? 

a.  Once  each  quarter 

b.  Once  each  week 

c.  Once  each  month 

d.  Twice  each  month 

4.  School  folders  will  be  maintained  for  the  current  and 

previous school  years. 

5.  A refined  listing  of  not  less  than  85%  of  the  current  senior 
class  will  be  either  obtained  or  constructed  NLT: 

a.  30  June 

b.  31  August 

c.  30  September 

d.  31  December 

6.  Males  and  females  will  be  maintained  on  the  same  LRL  for 
each  school. 

TRUE FALSE 

7.  Which  of  the  following  is  a first  priority  contact? 

a.  3-M 

b.  1-W-3A 

c.  1-M-3A 

d.  B and  C 

8.  Disqualified  leads  on  the  LRL  must  reflect  the  reason  for 
disqualification. 

TRUE FALSE 

9.  Seniors  who  have  taken  the  student  ASVAB  and  are  in  TSC 

I-IIIA  will  be  contacted  within hours  of  receipt  of 

ASVAB  printout. 

a.  24  hours 

b.  48  hours 

c.  72  hours 

d.  96  hours 


10.  Reserve  component  recruiters  must  maintain  separate  high 
school  LRLs 

TRUE  . FALSE 

1 1.  What  USAREC  Form  is  the  Nurse  School  Folder? 

a.  USAREC  Form  584 

b.  USAREC  Form  815 

c.  USAREC  Form  818 

d.  USAREC  Form  819 

12.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  VIP/COI  Card  (USAREC  FM 

125)? . 

1 3 . How  often  are  COI/VIP  Cards  screened  by  the  recruiter  and 

station  commander? . 

14.  When  is  it  not  necessary  to  fill  out  a DEP/DTP 
Management  Record  (USAREC  FM  200- B)  on  an  enlistee? 


15.  When  is  the  200  card  initiated? 

a.  Beginning  of  the  interview 

b.  At  the  end  of  the  interview 

c.  When  a prospect  agrees  to  an  appointment 

d.  When  the  recruiter  decides  it  is  necessary 

16.  The  USAREC  FM  200  will  be  filled  out  completely  by  the 
end  of  the  first  interview. 

TRUE FALSE 

17.  Recruiters  retain  processing  responsibility  for  applicants 
graduating  from  their  assigned  college  within  the  past 
days 

a.  30 

b.  60 

c.  90 

d.  120 

18.  What  is  a Stop-Out  list? . 

19.  What  is  the  31  May  milestone  for  constructing  the  Junior 
Class  List? 

a.  25% 

b.  50% 

c.  75% 

d.  85% 

20.  What  is  the  LRL  contact  milestone  for  male  seniors  on  30 
September  of  the  current  SY? 

a.  15% 

b.  30% 

c.  50% 

d.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  recruiter. 
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Training  Tips 


SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


The  Program 

Developing  a productive  schools 
program  is  one  of  the  many  tasks  a 
recruiter  must  master.  Essential  to 
this  task  is  creating  an  attitude  of 
willing  cooperation  among  the  school 
faculty,  students,  and  parents  of  the 
students. 

A school  recruiting  program  is  a 
year-round  effort  that  begins  in  July 
(after  graduation)  when  the  school  is 
planning  for  the  upcoming  year.  This 
is  the  best  time  to  discuss  the 
individualized  school  plan  you  have 
created  because  this  is  when  schools 
normally  finalize  their  calendar  of 
events  for  the  new  school  year. 

Establishing  Rapport 

Many  schools  officials  remain 
convinced  that  the  purpose  of 
recruiters  visiting  their  schools  is  talk 
to  the  students  out  of  the  school  and 
into  the  “green  machine.”  We  know 
the  Army  wants  graduates  and  that  we 
support  the  stay-in-school  policy.  We 
know  also  that  graduates  have  more 
training  opportunities  than  those 
applicants  who  lack  a diploma. 
Making  school  officials  and  faculty 
fully  aware  of  the  Army’s  position  on 
education  will  open  many  doors. 

School  Profile 

Information  such  as  names,  phone 
numbers  of  key  officials,  influencers, 
and  school  activities  constitues  your 
school  profile.  The  profile  is  what  you 
use  to  tailor  your  individualized  plan 
for  each  school.  The  personality  of 


each  school  requires  careful  main- 
tenance of  all  data.  For  example,  one 
school  may  place  a premium  on  its 
athletic  program;  another  may  give 
prominence  to  its  music  program. 
Knowing  a school’s  general  schedule 
will  enhance  your  recruiting  effort. 

Lead  Generation 

Constructing  and  refining  a con- 
stant source  of  leads  is  a major 
recruiting  activity.  The  school  is  your 
best  source.  Sales  studies  have  shown 
that  buyers  in  general  have  a tendency 
to  buy  the  first  product  meeting  their 
needs.  What  this  means  for  you  is  that 
students  tend  to  enlist  in  the  service 
that  first  contacts  them.  Your  job  is  to 
make  sure  the  Army  has  a reasonable 
opportunity  of  being  that  first  contact. 
To  do  this,  you  must  make  every  effort 
to  obtain,  construct,  and  apply 
systematic  lead  refinement. 

ASVAB 

A good  ASVAB  program  will 
provide  the  beginning  for  a good 
school  list.  The  ASVAB  also  enables 
you  to  determine  priority  of  contacts 
from  your  LRLs.  It  is  also  a valuable 
tool  for  vocational  and  educational 
counseling  done  by  school  officials. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  schools  are 
convinced  of  the  value  of  ASVAB 
testing.  This  is  where  your  chain  of 
command  can  assist  with  a variety  of 
support  means.  You  must  make  it 
your  goal  to  conduct  ASVAB  in  all  of 
your  assigned  schools. 


Inquiries  regarding  Training  Tips  may 
be  addressed  to  HQ  USAREC,  Training 
and  Standards  Directorate,  or  phone 
AUTOVON  459-2772.  COMMERCIAL 
(312)  926-2772. 


Student  Influencers 

Influencers  are  those  who  can 
sway  the  opinions  of  others.  People 
such  as  class  officers,  editors,  and 
athletes,  can  help  build  awareness 
and  interest  among  the  student  body 
about  Army  opportunities.  Students 
whose  opinions  are  respected  can  be 
invaluable.  Use  these  student  influ- 
encers to  talk  with  their  peer  groups 
about  advantages  to  be  gained  from  an 
Army  enlistment.  Referrals  of  this 
sort  (testimonials)  can  go  a long  way, 
and  it  puts  more  people  to  work  for 
you. 

Resources 

The  Army  is  not  simply  a recruiter 
in  a school.  You  have  many  resources 
you  can  call  upon  to  assist  you  in  your 
schools’  recruiting  program.  You  can 
use  Army  experts  to  demonstrate 
their  expertise  during  skill  clinics. 
Army  demonstration  teams  can  show 
facts  of  Army  life  that  students  know 
little  or  nothing  about.  Educator  tours 
are  available  to  school  faculty  and 
administrators  enabling  you  to  show 
how  the  Army  operates  and  what 
soldiers  do  during  a typical  day.  The 
HRAP  allows  soldiers  to  return  to 
their  hometown  to  assist  you  in  your 
recruiting  efforts.  All  this  support  can 
be  requested  and  coordinated  by  your 
battalion. 

All  USAREC  resources  exist  to 
support  you,  but  ultimately,  the 
success  of  a school’s  recruiting 
program  depends  on  your  motivation, 
self-presentation,  and  school  en- 
vironment. 
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A^radley  crewmen  are  at 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  world’s 
toughest,  most  advanced  army.  They 
train  hard,  and  work  hard.  They’re 
proud  of  what  they  do. 

“If  you  want  to  be  a slough-off, 
you  won’t  get  anywhere  here,’’  says 
Pvt.  2 Scott  A.  Jaeger,  an  1 IM  with 
the  2nd  Battalion,  7th  Cavalry,  1st 
Cavalry  Division  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas. 

Jaeger  is  part  of  the  new  breed.  He 
squints  slightly  as  he  looks  into  the 
sun  and  cocks  his  head  a little  to  one 
side.  When  asked  what  his  reward  is 


for  being  a dismount  infantryman  with 
the  Bradley,  his  answer  is  quick;  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  a great  job. 

“You  come  back  from  the  field 
and  you  have  a really  good  feeling. 
You  did  something  rewarding,”  he 
says.  “You’ve  got  to  have  a lot  of 
motivation  to  do  this.  Basically, 
you’re  always  moving.  It’s  a lot  more 
fun  than  I thought  it  would  be.” 

Originally  from  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Jaeger  went  through  basic  and 
advanced  individual  training  at  Fort 
Penning,  Ga.,  followed  by  three 
weeks  of  1 1 M training,  also  at  Fort 
Penning. 

The  skills  he  learned  there  enable 
Jaeger  to  train  and  fight  with  the 
Army’s  newest  combat  vehicle. 

The  Bradley  is  a key  element  in 
the  Army’s  modernization  program. 
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1st  Cavalry  Division  soldier  dis- 
mounts a Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 
(Photo  by  SSG  Joseph  D’ A canto) 


With  its  25mm  main  gun,  TOW 
missile  launcher,  and  squad  weapons, 
it  adds  a significant  amount  of 
firepower  to  any  battlefield.  Its  high 
speed  keeps  the  infantry  in  the  action, 
and  its  spaced  laminate  armor  is  a vast 
improvement  over  the  old  armored 
personnel  carrier. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  SP4 
Timothy  W.  Whitlock,  also  an  1 IM 
with  the  2/7  Cavalry,  likes  the 
Bradley. 

“It’s  new,  and  its  exciting,”  he 
says.  “It’s  also  easy  to  maintain.  The 
suspension  is  great:  it  very  seldom 
throws  a track.” 

Whitlock,  originally  from  Ma- 
rietta, Ga.,  has  more  time  in  the  Army 
than  Jaeger,  and  has  also  been  a 
Bradley  driver  and  occasionally 
serves  as  assistant  gunner. 
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“It  takes  a lot  of  willpower  and 
motivation  to  hang  with  it,”  he  says. 
“It’s  probably  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
in  the  Army.” 

Asked  why  he  does  it,  his  answer 
is  equally  quick;  for  the  challenge. 

“I  wanted  a change.  That’s  why  I 
came  into  the  infantry.  I plan  on 
reenlisting  for  the  infantry,”  he  says. 

Whitlock  and  Jaeger  are  also 
pleased  with  their  current  assign- 
ments. 

“ 1 St  Cav  is  great.  It’s  my  first  duty 
assignment,  so  it’s  hard  to  make' 
comparisons,  but  it’s  a great  unit  to  be 
with,”  Whitlock  says. 

For  the  infantryman,  the  Bradley 
is  the  answer.  Jaeger  summed  it  up 
best;  “When  you’re  in  the  Bradley 
and  you  dismount,  it  has  a lot  of 
firepower.  You  can  count  on 
it.”  □ 
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1 1 M:  Bradley  Crewman 


Adjusting  MILES  equipment  on  a Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle. 


